LONDON, May 9—Soviet —— 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin has | 
said the Soviet Union will end 
nuclear weapons test if the | 
U.S. and Britain will do the 
same, Radio Moscow reported. to- 
day. 

The radio said Bulganin told 
the director of the Japanese Peace| "**3tere¢ %# second eiass master Oot. 


22 1947. at the post office at New York MB. L. wider the act of Maren 2 1879 
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ould Join Tri-Power H-Ban 


‘Hot Cargo’ 
Union Paets 


Upheld 


—See page 3 
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Britain agree to take analogous ob- 
ligations upon themselves.” 
Bulganin made the statement in 
replying to a message from Shiojji 
Ogata; the director, the broadcast 
heard in London said. 
Bulganin said the Soviet Union 


World Anti-Bomb 
Parley Due in 


Tokyo Aug. 12 
TOKYO, May 9. — The 
third world-~ conference 
against nuclear bombs will 
be held in Tokyo for five 
days starting Aug. 12, a 
Japanese anti-nuclear group 
announced today. 

The Japan Council 
Against Atomic and Hydro- 
gen Bombs said the confer- 
ence will be bigger than 
either of the two previous 
ones held in Japan. 

u 


lilinois 
Feeds Hope 
dine 


Whether fired by our learn- 
ed reference to Aristotle yes- 
terday or not—we_ suspect 


al 
“fully appreciated” Japanese con- ) 


cern over the continued testing of | : ae Sa 
nuclear bombs. He said the er ene-oeF fi srvak 2 IHli- 
is continuing to work for an agree- BOS Came through handsome-, 


ly. In its first—but not its last— 
ment on a total banning of nu- major contribution of the current 
clear weapons. 


isave-the-paper campaign, the Chi- 

The Soviet premier said the cago Freedom of the Press Com- 
Soviet Union “regretted” that the mittee sent in a handsome $400 
western powers had not supported check. | 
the Soviet proposals to divorce 


nuclear disarmament from conven-;England came through with $100, 
tional disarmament. with the understanding that there 


Bulganin said the refusal by the § more to come. | 
western powers to support the Our friends in Brighton tossed) 
Soviet proposal “is the reason nojin $65, the second contribution’ 
agreement has been reached until! from that area In a week, while: 


now for the immediate banning of from a Crown Heights club there | 


atomic and hydrogen weapons came $30. | 
tests. Up in the Bronx, where there 
A group of Soviet nuclear scien- exists a fierce loyalty to the Daily) 
tists today called on all nations to Worker—and which sends us our' 
abandon atom and hydrogen bomb regular quota of brickbats and 


tests as a first step toward world ,bouquets—there came two contri- 
disarmament. | butions: $84.50 trom one group. 


Radio Moscow said the appeal and $73 from the North East 
was made by Soviet scientists at the ‘Bronx. | 
International Nuclear Research In- 


| Along with $50 from “Brooklyn 
stitute set up by the East Europe der, a few fives, threes and a' 
nations near Moscow. 


125th St. Merchants 
Support Pilgrimage 


Some 40 leading merchants of the 125th street shop-; 
ping district in Manhattan have written an open letter to 


Ce 


|Inc., brewers of Budweiser and_| 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, declaring 
themselves “100 percent” in sup- 
port of the May 17 Prayer Pil- 
grimage to Washington. 

. The merchants made their stand 
public in a full page advertisement 
in the Amsterdam News, publish- 
ed yesterday. 

“We, the following groups and 
individual Americans,” the letter 
opened, “who believe in democ- 
racy because we know that it is 
best for our country, would like 
you to know that we are with the 
NAACP 100 percent in the Prayer. 


and Stein, members of the Commu- 
nist Party's national committee and 
convicted Smith Act defendants, 
‘were denied the right to fish in the 
city-owned reservoirs by. Com- 
| missioner of Water Supply Arthur 


er the entire 
lies at the feet of all freedom 
: _* al } j 


ACLU Backs Fishes’ Rights 
To Non-Political Choice of Bait — 


America’s No. 1 fish story—The Case of the Communist Anglers — may soon go into 
the courts,, as the New York Civil Liberties Union yesterday set about obtaining a counsel 
to defend the right of Fred Fine and Sid Stein to receive reservoir 


' Not to be left far behind, New — 


~ 


Nest-Egg Is Bared 
In Dave Beck's Beer 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—Sen, John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass )charged today that one of the nation’s biggest brewers | 


“< 


engaged in an abnormal business relationship” with Team- 
ster Union president Dave Beck to ~~ ee LR reer eee: 
get information on its competi- the nation’s largest Budweiser dis- 
tors. tributorship, shipped him special 


Sen. Kennedy, a member of orders of beer when the supply 


Se ek vacdatn dimemntitcn ei short, offered to buy him out 
racness comunire’, 85° at a high price after having trouble 


sailed John L. Wilson, executive) with him and extended credit so 
vice-president of Anheuser-Busch,' s9meone else could buy him out. 
He added that Wilson testified 
he called on Beck to settle a con- 
The committee is investigating) struction strike at an Anheuser- 
charges that Beck misused his' Busch plant in Los Angeles. He 
wer as union president to fatten| charged tht Wilson also went to 
is own purse. Beck to get “completely improper 
Kennedy said evidence showed information” on whether other 
that Anheuser-Busch gave Beck’ (Continued on Page 7) 
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other beers. 


fishing permits. Fine 


of both Izaak Walton and Thomas’ promised. 3 

Jefferson,” Earlier, Rundquist, made public 
George rr “ge executive di-|/ his complaint on behalf. of the 

rector of the NY Civil. Liberties rights of the fish in the city res- 


Union, thought yesterday ervoirs. : 


\head and body. 


of the provin 
ranchers of C 


“What about the fish?” he de- 


H-POISON EFFECTS 
IN NEVADA 


Thousands. of Americans 
“may yet turn out to be vic- 
tims’ of nuclear test explosions 
in Nevada, due to start next 
week, Reporter magazine said 
yesterday. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is sponsoring the tests, 
brushed, aside the charges mace 
in a 19-page survey by Paul Jac- 


a 


jo 
See Editorial, Page 
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obs. The Reporter article de- 
scribes specific after-effects in Ne- 
vada and Utah of previous tests 
at the Nevada proving grounds. 


® A little boy named Martin 
Bardoli, who lives at tne Fallini 
ranch near Warm Springs, Nevada, 
died last year of leukemia. His 
motner said: “I think my Butch 
died because of the tests.” One 
of the doctors who treated the boy 
said it “may have resulted from 
the atomic explosions in southern 
Nevada.” 

® During previous tests Mrs. 
Minnie Sharp, of Nyala, Nev., used 
to work bare-headed in her gar- 
den. “These days,” the Reporter 
article says, “Mrs, Sharp is never 
without a bandanna or a hat, for 
she kas lost every hair on her 
She thinks that 
the loss of hair may be due to 
radiation fallout from the tests. 
The AEC denies this: possibility, 
although again it can only esti- 
mate, on the basis of incomplete 
data, just how much radiation ex- 
posure there has been at the 
Sharp ranch.” 

® Mrs. Dan Sheahan, of Los 
Vegas, who used to operate the 
Groom mine just outside the Ne- 
vada test area, contracted cancer. 
TheAEC denieds it came from the 
contamination but it admits “that 
there has been heavier radiation 
exposure at the mine than at almost 
any other area outside the testing 
grounds.” 

® Two hundred miles northeast 
. grounds, sheep 
ar City, Utah, be- 
lieve “the death of thousands of 
sheep grazing near the test site 
during Operation Upshot-Knot- 
of radioactive fallout. 
hole,, 1953 series, was the result 

® Residents of St. George, 
Utah, were once told to stay in- 
doors two and a half hours after 
an explosion. They were probably 


‘not aware, Jacob writes on the 


basis of AEC ‘information, that 
they “‘were continuously exposed 
for 16 days to atmospheric con- 
tamination’ which during one 24 
period was 1,260 times greater 


lov- that) 
violence — fel to ealed for legal | | 
| : | 4 Both -a or legal assist- 

“because : }ance in their fight, calling for ato fill the bill. “I'm going to look the fish? Doesn't the fish have a 
lawyer dedicated to “the principles . our lawyers’ panel,” hel. (Continued on Page 7); ,, 


SOOT athe a 


among lawyers associated with his 


organization one might be found: manded. “Doesn't anybody consult; than the pro permissible 


concentrations established for rad- 
iation workers’ by government 


| ase on Page 7) | 


@ne group of : | 
| (Continued on Page 7) 
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_ Lawyer Denies He Wrote Script of Story 
For State Aide to Tell at Lanza Probe — 


A member of the law firm representing the Lanza family denied yesterday he tried} ) . 
to get an assistant state attorney general to lie to the State Legislative Watchdog Commit- RO J AS ‘ELECTION’ SEEN 
tee. The attorney, Arthur R. Martoccia, appeared voluntarily before the committee to | ; | 


contradict testimony. given by as- 
é f sistant attorney general Vincent: ( AUSING 
BRITAIN Fe LANS GRADUAL A. Marsicano. The committee is : 
| seeking evidence of a “politica 
ie ce 


ruary, after his arrest for parole: 

= violation. Constituent Assembly may result in|tary coup, does not expire until 

= 2 | + Martoccia denied he had arrang-|even more bloodshed oughout|Aug. 7, 1958. But he advanced 
= led a meeting with Marsicano last.the nation, informed sources said|the election to fight spreading 

; {April 9, within an hour after Mar-|tocey- strikes and protests. 

$ sicano had been subpenaed to tes- Assembly, hand-picked by The Constituent Assembly sus- 

*<\\tify about his connection with the the President and other govern-|pended two. constitutional provi- 

..; |Lanza case. He also denied he had| ment officials, re-elected Rojas Pi-|sions to elect him—one requiring 
; |handed Marsicano a_ prepared|nillas last night by a vote of 76-1.|the President be chosen by pop- 

i iscript, telling him, “This is your}Thirteen Conservative membersjular elections and the other pro- 

}istory for the committee.” abstained. ; hibiting a President from succeed- — 

“The man is definitel mistaken, | Rojas Pinillas’ current term, to’ing himself. . 


whether because of his mental 


state, I don't know,” Martoccia : e 
s i testified. | | | 
f.| Marsicano had told the commit-' % n ey n ras 7 


ae - 
* . A + 


fix” in the return of racketeer BOGOTA, Colombia, May 8.— which he was elected by a simi- 
4 IN FUROP Joseph Lanza to parole last Feb- The re-election of President Gus-}lar assembly in 1954 after he took 
tavo Rojas Pinillas by the National|over the government in a mili- 
Sen ee : SRR 


—_ 


Fa jtee the script would have caused 
== thim to commit perjury by testify- 
ing that he introduced a parole » 
. PS A commissioner to Lanza’s brother- . : 
of Bee cee n.d in-law. Martoccia said he knew his’ ery i<25 Sunda 
MACMILLAN enema law partner, Michael P. Direnzo,' 
. was representing Lanza and his; oi , | 
BONN, Germany, May 9.—Brit- heathid, Maui ond the betthente- John Steuben, for many years a union organizer and 
ain and West Germany declared formal agreements between the two |!aw, but that he had had no discus-|labor writer, died yesterday morning at the age of 50. He 
in a jomt statement today that the' countries but the communique |Sion with Direnzo about the case. |had suffered with a heart ailment in recent years. Funeral 
North Atlantic allies must retain said “the two heads of government} Martoccia gave the committee services will take place Sunday at, ; - 
an adequite shield of land, sea were in full agreement on the main |2" hour-by-hour accounting of his\}9 noon at the Riverside Chapel, |he served with the U.S. Army in 
and air forces.” They announced | aims of their policies.” ctivities on the day when he al-|}39 West 76 Street (corenr of|the Southwest Pacific. 
that West German Defense Minis-! Macmillan told a news confer-['sedly gave the note to Marsicano.' amsterdam Ave.). | When he returned from_ the 
ter Franz Josef Strauss will visit enee Britain hopes te maintain. “a The committee indicated it would; [jntij] his latest illness, Steuben|Army, Steuben became a_ hotel 
London shortly “to discuss defense regular, mobile, highly trained question the persons named by|}.4 been the editor of March of|worker and served as secretary- 
questions »f mutual interest.” frece on the contineét” and theset rc ; Labor, a progressive monthly pub-|treasurer of local 144, Hotel Font 
The announcement was made in’ would be no “sudden change” to},. Another witness, Vincent Fanel- }; 2:ion for unionists which he had Service Employes Union for a 
a communique ending two days an all-nuelear strategy. li, administrative assistant to the founded. He was the autho rof;number of years. 
of talks here between ane “I told the Chancellor that the Board of Elections, testified that! two books, “Labor In Wartime,” Steuben was a prominent figure 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan! change will be gradual and con- Marsicano had called him in for! 4g “Strike Strategy.” in the Young Communist League 
and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer tinuous and that we de not intend |“ vad the day he was subpenaed | In the Nineteen Thirties, Steu-.and the Communist Party for about 
en defense, disarmament, Euro- to leave the gap unfilled,” he said. Song Bins wg He oo ben became an organizer in the/30 years until he resigned last 
pean unity problems and German | “Our effective strength will be kept oe looked lik apy coupe t Paper! CIO drive to unionize the steel) winter. 
reunification. They brought no!at a very high level.” ) i £ it ilk doe Fea’ industry. He led the Republic! Steuben is survived by two 
re Bret: — = wk ~ tooth ‘strike at Youngstown, O., in 1937.|sons, a daughter, and his wife, 
“The name of Lanza made me Dering the Secand. Well War.'Lee 
freeze and I told myself, ‘This © Teron Fad nen ea -_——_- —— 


Soviet Committee to =." ypy pei) SPREADS FIR 


volver and all I wanted to do if 


et a slow boat to China.” 
Map Industry Changes “= Sissi IN NLY. STATE, NEW ENGLAND 


nied Marsicano to a later meet 
ALBANY, May 9. — Clouds of jof moisture from these showers.” 


MOSCOW, May 9—The Supreme Soviet today appoint-, with the committee. and said he 
ed a 50-man tt ' adina], ried not to get involved in the 
committee to prepare a fina] draft on the Seer re GE WRG I, a we A “aust over farm fields have become 


Sree gy 5 ; —Prison in- 
reorganization plan for Soviet industry proposed by Com-!“male nurse” to Marsicano because|* Common sight in rainless New) nates joined jae Pott today in 
munist Party chief Nikita! — Sis —|they had been friends for 40 vears.| York Statefl The brunt of the dry}, battle inst runaway forest 
Khrushchev. _ |Party presidium members, alter-| He described Marsicano as “wob- spell has hit eastern and central fires which have seared thousands 

wi oF nate members, central committee|bling and incoherent.” coemiilen: of acres in parched New England. 
€ committee is headed by secretaries and republic premiers. : More than 30 forest fires yes-| _ A state of emergency was de- 


Khrushchev, and includes all 11{I¢ also will draft any constitutional i husetts, and com- 
> 3 —_"~ amendments decided upon. Right to Strike terday added about 1,000 acres of are ae eae g einen sprinkling 


AJC Women Urge) “t today’s session of the Soviet Guaranteed, Says |Plsckened woodland, mostly in the} several New Hampshire indus- 
* eastern section. The worst blaze/tries which use water said they 


parliament, 10 speakers took part 
Anti-Bias Clause ‘Chinese Leader was reported in Central Nip on'may have to shut down if the 


in discussion of the Khrushchev 
drought continues. 


Eze School Bill ' plan. They approved the hasic The right to strike is guaranteed Long Island, where at least 400 ; 
to Chinese workers as well as thelacres were burned. | The six-state region has had vir- 


inciples of the pro to abol-;*: RO 

WASHINGTON, May 9 — They a betesc dh te 2 to ao | tight of free speech, a spokesman} A blaze swept through a re-for-|tually no rain in more than a 
women’s division of the American... . for the Chinese Communist Party ested area near Conesville, in Scho-|month. 
Jewish Congress ed C ministries, and to transfer control said, according to yesterday's N. Y./haire County, destroying 200 acres} One of the worst fires today rac- 

gress urg ONBTESS to 92 lacol self-contained econom-; Times. of pine and spruce. ed through the pine forest of 

today to approve an anti-segrega-';. districts. A Reuters dispatch quoted Chou! Two fires near Massena spread Myles Standish Reservation, threat- 
tion amendment to the Federal: ‘This session of the Supreme So- Yang, deputy director of prop-'dense clouds of smoke over a 20-\ening Plymouth. 
Schoc! construction bill ae od d Saturda jaganda, as telling a Peking press mile area. | Men and machines, includin 
viet is expected to en turday-' conference that major efforts will] The U.S. Weather Bureau here, honoh inmates of a PFs rer, 


The group, closing a four-day’ Another session is due to open late; be directed against bureaucracy.’ said, “The only thing we can’hope|camp on the reservation, fought 

convention, said in a resolution this summer. |Chou said, according to the dis- for is a chance of widely scattered|to choke off the fire. 
that Congress will ‘breach its con-|_ The speeches today reflected the patch that if the bureaucracy de-|afternoon thundershowers in gen-| In Maine, a shift in the wind 
stitutionel. duty” if it approves lively controversy pene between velops into little dictatorships ourlacal over the weekend, mostly in'sent flames in the Sanford-Kenne- 
PPrOVes those who favored decentralization! policy is to permit such unfortunate the north and west, that should|bunk forest lands whipping back 


funds for the construction of seg- and those who favored a more cau-| ways of overcoming it as strikes or help some. But it is doubtful. if/toward Sanford. At Jackman, a 
regated public schools. tious. procedure. disturbances.” ithere will be any significant amount fire burned more than 3,000 acres. 
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Probe Hospital Neglect in Child's Death 


BOSTON, M: 


A 


NEWARK, N. J., Mav 9—A ordered transferred to Children’s was just tceneces the hospital. jmine the cause of Jan’s death. ‘the interval. 


: oni ‘++. Hospital because Columbus was} An ified uncle said Jan) Jan suffered multiple internal)” De Meo said he was “complete- 
mi | 

oe ci ken enone _— filled to capacity and Jan required|“lay on the hospital emergency injuries, in the accident. Two men'ly satisfied” his staff performed 
; : “ib sleaiek th bao ‘ surgery. room table for 20 minutes before|carried her into the hospital. its duty “and did it quite well. 
girl waited aimos arg. es | The child, daughter of Mr. and,@yone administered aid.” Jan's} De Meo said Jan waited in the:The only unfortunate thing was 

in an emergency room before |,, . Solis Carmiule, af 470-0 |parents were grief-stricken and emergency room “a half hour to that we did not have a bed. 
being transferred to another hos- | 541, Oe ied thee 10 PM sey._| Unable to talk with newsmen. {three quarters of an hour” before} De Meo was out of town last 
pital where she died of injuries. % "| Dr. Edwin H. Albano, Essex|an ambulance arrived to transfer night but said he received a full 
- But Joseph De Meo, adminis- eral hours after she was pinned! County medical examiner, said he her to Children’s Hospital. But he'report of the incident upon his 
trator of Columbus _ Hospital, under a 250-pound tub which] would investigate the case after declared that three doctors were! return. He lives in nearby Liv- 
claimed little Jan Carnevale was. tipped over. The. accident scene performing an autopsy to deter-! present and treating Jan during ingston. | isi hb EN 
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Hot Cargo’ Union Contracts Uph 


| 


in shop 
and union ; 


ST. LOUIS—Sixty-seven workers at the Rice-Stix Dry Goods 
Co., recently laid off, will get full wages for one year, as called for 
im their union contract with the company. They are members of 
Teamsters local 688 here. 

* 


HARTFORD, Conn. —In six 
years, 128,000 textile workers of 


New England have lost their 
jobs, a drop of more than 40 per- 
cent since 1951. This was 
brought out in a study by the 
New England Governors Textile 
Committee. January, 1957 jobs 
were 158,300—a drop from 176,- 
000 the year before. In 1951, 
the figure stood at a total of 
286,400. 


WASHINGTON-—The first Negro to be named an NLRB re- 
gional director will take office in New York City on Sept. 1. He is 
Ivan McCleod, of Chicago, who is now deputy general counsel of 
the board here. Charles T. Douds, director of the N. Y. regional 


office for 13 years, will take over at a new office in Newark. 
* 


ROOSEVELT FIELD, L. I.—The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers has filed unfair labor charges with the NLRB against 
the Reeves Instrument Corp. Reeves’ workers are picketing the 
plant after a walkout of 24 men last Wednesday mushroomed into 
a strike involving the plant's several thousand workers. The IUE 
failed to unionize Reeves in three NLRB elections but this time it 
appears the workers want the union. Thésjssue which precipitated 
the walkout involved seniority and security on the job. 


WASHINGTON, May. 


The case came to the court in 
an appeal by Oklahoma city locals 
of the Teamster and Machinists 
unions following a dispute with 
the American Iron & Machine 
Works Co. 

The Teamsters had urged their 
members not to handle American 
Iron goods while the company’s 
machinists were on strike. The 
machinists picketed American Iron 
and also the loading platforms of 
railroads to which the company’s 
products were delivered. 

American Iron won a National 
Labor Relations Board order 


against both unions. The NLRB or- 
dered them to cease their conduct 
on the ground that the “hot cargo” 
clause in the Teamsters agreement 
ran counter to the ban on second- 
ary boycotts in he Taft-Hartley 


Law. 


agreements in labor union contracts, under 
not handle goods from their firms if a strike 
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eld 


9.—The U.S. Court of Appeals today upheld “hot cargo” 
which employers agree that truckers need 
by another union is in progress. 


SHOE UNION KICKS OFF 
FIGHT FOR SHORTER HOURS 


The ceavention of the United sion fund for staff. officers and 
‘Shoe Workers, nearing adjourn-'other employes of the union, re- 
ment, yesterday unanimously vised a proposal that would have 
passed a _ resolution lacing the! put the trusteeship in the hands 
organization in line with the grow- of a three-man beard consisting 
ing list of unions moving to “fight” jof the president, secretary-treasur- 
for shorter hours. : er and a third beard member. 

The resolution did not spell out After speakers on the floor called 
the demand or the steps taken to,attention to widespread publicity 
put it on the collective bargaining on scandals arising from u- 
table. But the delegates approved cratic administration of such funds, 
it as a measure to combat increas-|the proposal was changed to pro- 
ing job insecurity and new tech- vide that the board of trustees 
nology in the industry. ‘consist of the two officers “and six 

The convention also showed in-'trustees, one from each territory 
terest yesterday in the address of (district) chosen from the terri- 
Jack Livingston, organization di- tories for a two year term from 
rector of the AFL-CIO, who said among members actually working 


plans are under way to tackle the in the trade.” 


| 


—_ 


Today, in a 2-to-1 ruling the Ap- job of organizing 26 million work-| Earlier, a much-debated _pro- 


peals Court reversed the board as'ers stil} uw nized. A large part 

to the teamsters but affirmed it as'of the gay os dustry “ig bo posal to abolish the referendum 

to the machinists. ganized. system for electing officers was 
“If an employer may lawfully; The delegates acting on a pen-'killed in a convention committee. 


civics: Local Wiretap Case 
Headed for High Court 


struck company, and such a situa- 
WASHINGTON, May 9—A new legal twist given wire- 


* 

NATIONAL MARITIME UNION will stait negotiations on a © 

wage reopener with shipowners of passenger-freighter vessels next | 

Monday afternoon and with tanker operators Tuesday morning. 
: * 


LONGSHORE EMPLOYERS representing the N.Y. Shipping 
Association will meet May 16 
with spokesmen for similar 
groups from Boston, Philadel- 
ia, Baltimore and Norfolk to 
iscuss common problems in re- 
lation to their dealings with the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
Asociation. The ILA gained an 

industry-wide pact for the At- | 
lantic coast last year, although it failed to get included the Southern 


and Gulf ports. me 


UNIVAC SERVICE ENGINEERS may strike over a pension 
issue against Remington Rand. The 1,300 engineers are in locals 
459, 1059, 852, and 275 of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers. A walkout would ante gy cities. 


THE. NEW YORK district council of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, representing 46 locals in the port of New 
York, retained in office without opposition virtually the same officers 
who have served by appointment for more than twe years. They 
had been named by the ILA i:ternational president at a time when 
elections were suspended because of the union’s internal struggle 
over reform moves and its fight witha rival union for representation 
of waterfront workers. 

Elected last night for one-year terms were president Fred Field 
Jr., of Manhattan Local. 856; vice-president, Charles Buoncuore of 
Hoboken, N. J:, Local 306; secretary treasurer Harry Cashin of New 
York maintenance local 1804; recording secretary Joseph Franklin 
of Staten Island local 920; assistant recording secretary David 
D’Hearn of Manhattan checkers local 874; Sergeant-at-arms Thomas 
Smith of New York “catchall” local 205 and George Parszik of Brook- 
lyn local 1814. : 

Buoncuore and Parszik were named to their posts for the first’ 


time. 


* 


CHICAGO-—The Air Line Pilots Union has filed charges with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board against four big companies on grounds 
of threats to air safety. Named were American Airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, National Airlines and Trans-World Airlines. _ 

The AFL-CIO pilots argued that flight schedules of these lines 
are “unrealistic and impractical.” : 

* 


s workers. get 10 


=A 


tap under a state law legge PO recommendations 


The court said the Machinists 
other justices have brought four ing judge, the police commissioner 
' 
Housing Bill 
But the second U.. S.. Circuit ing | 
Pinza died at his home in Stam- 
beyond President Eisen- 
would have been 65 on May 18. 


its authorization by: a judge. 


Benantis attorney, George J.’ 


er OCX- 


It would provide a bi 
it than 


tion arises, it is hard to see how it 
can be said that, simply because 
the employes do what they have’ 
the right to do, there was a refusal 
Bastian said in the court's majority 
| 
union hadno “hot cargo” contract |‘@PPing bya F ederal Appeals Court in New York may bring 
and therefore its conduct must be 2 SWeeping clarification of its cloudy legal status by the U.S. 
judged on a different basis from|Supreme Court. | as A 
that of the Teamsters. As long ago as 1952, three Su- enforcement officers are violating 
were ready for this task. Since) He added that if this interpreta- 
new members to the high bench. and various individuals now wufn- 
. - 4 By The Federal Communications Keown could find themselves fac- 
or Zio inzd Act prohibits wiretapping, although '"8 jail sentences under the Fed- 
its application to law enforcement!cta! Communications Act. 
the death of basso Ezio Pinza who Under Supreme Court decisions, 
thrilled opera goers for 30 years | Wire evidence has been inad- | 
ek ae dway | missible in Federal Courts since 
“at ied : - *|1937, although it can be used in 
stage in the musical, “South Pa- 
Court of Appeals yesterday upheld | 
ford C 2. He had bee ithe conviction on hoatlegsing WASHINGTON, May 9 — The 
rd, Conn., at Z a.m, Fe ha ni ch ee gee B ti de. House today passed a $1,950,000- 
f on ittienn ot Sl charges aivotore Benanti de 000- catch-all hie bi. | TI 
in a COMa [from © e:iec O IS spite the fact that wiretapped con-| catc “as ousing il, 1e 
third stroke in less than a year. At!versations were used against him.'™¢4sure, which was approved and 
his bedside were his wife, Doris,,New York City police made the 8°" to 
A requiem mass will be sung to 
morrow at 11 a.m. at St. John the 
Divine Cathedral. Metropolitan star’ 
Eleanor Steber will sing “Ave; 


to work,” Circuit Judge Walter M. : 
opinion. | 
'preme Couht justices said they the Federal law in tapping wires. 
s : : : 
Rites Tomorro then deaths and retirements of tion were carried out the authoriz- 
Music lovers yesterday mourned officers has been open to question. 
State courts. 
cific.” 
the Senate by voice vote, 
went far 
and their three daughters. Pinza 
‘wiretap evidence, it nevertheless insured homes. 


Todaro, said he will appeal to the P@nsion in mortgage cre 
U.S. Supreme Court. ithe President requested and - 


Todaro commented that while authorize sharper cuts in down- 
the opinion opened the door to,Payments for buyers of FHA- 
ing the services. iflatfootedly said” that local law! (Continued on Page 7) 


U.S. COURT UPHOLDS TEXAS CURB ON NAACP | 


state corporation. | home. 
| In Virginia, Gov. Thomas B. Choate, in another segregation 


bd \Stanley broke a six-week silence'case before him, granted a 10-da 

tional Association for the Ad-\ on his views about the invitations delay for the city of West Pala 
vancement of Colored People to an all-white dinner honoring dis-. Beach to prepare its case in a suit 
could operate in Texas only if it tinguished Virginians. Six Negroes! asking that the municipal golf 
kept its books n for state in-|received invitations by mistake.}course be integrated. Choate, in 
spection. Federal District Judge Stanley indicated he felt the Ne-' earlier rulings, held that such 
Otis T. Dunagan, in his decision groes invited, should be permitted segregation rules at Miami and 
at Tyler, Tex., placed the NAACP}to attend the dinner May 17 in;Fort Lauderdale are unconstitu- 
under a permanent _ injunction! Richmond. tional. Both decisions have been 
which will permit it to operate| Negro attorney William Holland, appealed. 
in Texas under certain conditions, | in another development in the se-!| About 500 Florida Negro church 
including payment of a franchise gregation picture in the South,|leaders were expected to meet at 
tax; and maintaining its records for argued before a Federal judge in) Tampa tomorrow to plan, under 
inspection without warning by|West Palm Beach, Fla., that Flor-' the sj ip of the NAACP, a 


ATLANTA, May 9.-A Federal 
judge ruled today that the Na- 


Texas officials. | “united effort to freedom and 


ida’s pupil assignment law is uncon- 


situtional. The law, onthe books 
in several southern states, was de- 
signed to thwart integration _at- 


Texas had asked that the NAA- 
CP be outlawed for breaking two 
state laws. One violation, the state 


| 


recognition for all.” Leaders said 
the delegates will represent more 
than 300,000 Negro Protestants. 


: 
Spay 


Georgia Gov. Marvin Griffin, ia 
ools on a basis r-than color.ja address last night at Crawfords- 
“iolland said his six-year-old son ville, Ga., attacked pi Fed- 
was “forced” to attend the “sub-' eral aid to education as ‘fut 
amount of money to j 

: iGeosaia and other southern states — 


contended, was soliciting desegre- 
tion lawsuits and the other was 
aling to pay taxes under state cor- 
poration iaws. | 
Dunagan, in poring gemstone 
temporary injunction 
21, said the NAACP: must} 
chise tax like an out-of- 


tempts by assigning students to 
sc 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


Today's Philosophy 
And Marxism 


. Editor, Daily Worker: 


With reference to F. B.'s let- 
ter on Marxism, may I suggest 
that there are two ways of im- 
proving our philosophy? First, 
in the light of the old classics, 
or re-reading Marx, Engels, 
Plekhanov, Labriola, to dialectic 
materialism. And secondly, the 
nature of current physics and 
philosophy. Here,*we may well 
study a book like P. Bridgman’s 
Logic of Physics, in so far as 
Marxism has to grapple with 
such new ideas. And in psycho- 
logy, a book like W. Kohler’s 
Place of Value in a World of 
Facts. In this manner, the stu- 
dent of Marxism will discover 
the ‘most recent contributions, 
and hence be in a better posi- 
tion to strengthen his Marxism, 
to meet the challenge offered by 
the present-day mind. 

A century ago, when Marx- 
ism first had its beginning, there 
is no doubt that Hegel and 
Hegelianism were of exceeding 
moment. For Hegel had not 
only gone beyond Kant, but al- 
so included the science current 
at the time. 

But now we are in the second 
half of another century, and 
hence the importance of all this 
new physics and this new psy- 
chology, both quite markedly 
different from the two sciences 
in Hegel's day. Whether it be 
‘operationalism’ or Gestalt, re- 
spectively, the student of Marx- 
ism must be familiar with the 
new message, the better to eval- 
uate it in terms of Marxism, of 
Marxian materialism, in the first 
place. 

Engels’ important work, Dia- 
lectics of Nature, for example, 
should be studied side-by-side 
the above mentioned Bridgman 
and Kohler. For he has much 
to offer of basic ideas and meth- 
od, with which we may evaluate 
current physics, directly, and at 
the same time do our own think- 
ing with respect to Psychology, 
which Engels did not bechadle ; 
for some reason or other. Thus, 
dialectics may serve admirably 
as a mode of thinking to go ever 
beyond the valuable contribu- 
tions of Bridgman and Kohler. 

I admit, readily, that neither 
physics nor psychology, today, 
concerns itself with either Marx- 
ism or Dialetic Materialism. 
This does not mean, therefore, 
that a student of Marxism should 
act likewise, in turn, with re- 
spect to these two, new sciences. 
On the contrary, just because 
dialectics is so powerful a tool 
of thinking, he should rather 
delve into these sciences, in or- 
der to attempt to render them 
dialectical, too. 

It is a tough job, indeed; but 
it was just as tough for Marx 
and Engels to break with Hegel, 
as they formulated the new phi 
osophy of Dialectic Materialism. 


Certainly, the socialism we anti- , 
cipate and work towards must 
include new science, new phy 
sics and new psychology. Here, 
then, are fields all of us can ex- 
ploit afresh, in fertile and con- 
tributive manner—thanks to the 
basic ideas given us by the two 
greatest social scientists of all 
time. 

Marxism, as we know, was 

. forged, originally, in the heat 
and struggle of both practice 
and theory. And this is the les- | 
son for all of us, today, in turn. 
Whether it be physics or psy- 
chology—or other new science 
—here is our chance to forge 
anew in the present heat and 
struggle of both practice and 
theory, afresh. 

Other schools of philosophy, 
today—as the record shows— 
have found it necessary to grap- 
ple with the problems of sci- 
ence, -mentioned above. They 
have done this, according to 
their own lights, their own prin- 
ciples. But what they lacked, 
basically, was the potent clue 
and method of Marxism, of Dia- 
lectic Materialism. Certainly, 
such schools have made contri- 
bution to philosophy; but never 
basic, nor fundamental, just be- 
cause vitiated by formalism, 
Idealism and even mysticism. 

The superiority of Marxism, 
therefore, stands out most glar- 
ingly, and hence we have much 
to contribute, provided we ap- 


proach the new sciences, first 
with sympathetic desire for new 
knowledge, and at the same 
time, equipped with our own, 
more fertile philosophy of Marx- 
ism, or Dialectic “Materialism. 
= =C.W. 
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Called May 18 
On School Bias 


sponsibility Towards Integration in 
‘New York Public Schools” has 
been called for May 18 in the Har- 
lem Labor Center, 312 W. 125th 


'St., it was learned yesterday. 


The conference was announced 
ne by A. Philip Randolph, 


Frank Crosswaith, of the Negro 
Labor Committee. Plans will be 
adopted at the conference for fur- 
thering the role of New York’s 1,- 
500,000 organized workers in im- 
plementing the Board of Educa- 


Labor Parley | 


A conference on “Labor’s Re- 


on May 19 
in The Worker 


Four pages describing the 
history of the H-bomb and 
H-bomb testing. 


Including exclusive materi- 


al uncovered by reporter Vir- 
ginia Gardner in interviews 
with scientists, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission officials 
physicians, and others, 


Illustrated with charts, 


maps and cartoons. 


Order a bundle today for your 


friends, acquaintances and shop-) 
mates—at a special price of five 
cents a copy for five copies or more. 
Detach the coupon below and mail. 
(Make all checks payable to Robert 
Dunn, Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York.) 


Send me____copies of the May 19 


special issue, Facts about the 
H-Bemb. Enclosed find $-_--- 


expected to attend. 


Councilman Earl Brown will de- 


liver the opening address. Among’ our fundamental guidance at: pres- 
the panel participants will be Har- 

old Siegal executive 

Unite Parents 
‘George Counts, of Columbia Uni- 


secretary, 


Association; Dr. 


versity; Israel Laster, vice-chair- 


man of the Inter- 
on Public Schools, 


and Richard 


Parrish, chairman of the American 


Federation of Teachers human re- 
‘lations committee. 


| 


McLeod Cenfirmed 


As Envoy to Ireland 


president of the AFL-CIO Broth-| 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and Senate today confirmed, 60 to 20, aspects, democracy for the people 
the controversial nomination of 


WASHINGTON, May 9 — The 


Scott McLeod as ambassador to 
Ireland. | 


tior 


ll 20 voting against confirma- 
were Democrats. 


tion’s decision to integrate all city voted for confirmation. 


jand the bourgeoisie in our country 


fithe history of the system of class 


> 


An editorial tn the Chinese 


Communist Party newspaper, 
present campaign on “handling 
on May 2 explained in detail the 
contradictions within the ranks 
of the people correctly.” Ex- 
cerpts from the editorial follow: 


With the decisive victory of so- 
cialist transformation, the contra- 
diction between the proletariat 


had been basically resolved and 


exploitation, which had lasted for 
several thousand years, had on the 
whole been brought to an end. 
Therefore, the major contradiction 
in our country is no longer one be- 
tween antagonistic classes. The 
major contradiction is now be- 
tween the people’s demand for the 
building of an advanced industrial 
country and the realies of a back- 
ward agricultural country, between 
te people's need for rapid eco- 
nomic and cultural development 
and the inability of our present 
economy and culture to meet that 
need, Obviously, the Party is fac- 
ing a completely new situation and 
task in its history and that of our 


whole country. 
. ° ° 


To handle contradictions within 
the ranks of the people correctly 
is of course a question which did 
not emerge only just now. The 
international movement of the pro- 
letarian revolution from its incep- 


‘course is one of handling contra- 


oup Committee 


é Forty-two 
Republicans and 18 Democrats’ sity of adopting the method of per- 
isuasion, not that of compulsion, 


RTE EE GIT HE SS SESE he cada uneeneeaspenatinemasnmnnantinneaaE n Ie 


tion has followed a course of 
achieving unity within the prole- 
tariat itself and uniting with the 
‘Peasants and intellectuals, and this 


dictions within the ranks of the 
people. The theories of Marx, 


‘| CHINESE CP PAPER W 
ON CLASS CONTRAD 


within the ranks of the poets. 
liticallife as a whole with- 
in ¢ although there are still 
remnants of counter-revolution, 
hence contradictions between the 
enem y and ourselves still exist — 
and it is extremely dangerous to 
ignore this fact—yet since this con- 
tradiction is of secondary rank, con- 
tradictions =n within en nh 
people ve come to the forefront,” 

"4 gh the social life im our 
country has taken the path of so- 
cialism, it cannot be free from con- 
tradictions either. On the one 
hand, in the course of the present 
reorganization of social life as a 
whole, the bourgeoisie and the 
petty bourgeoisie and their intelli- 
gentsia are not yet or completely 
able to adapt themselves to th 
new circumstances. They still nee 
a very long time to carry out their 
self-reeducation. On the other 
hand, the working class and the 
Communist Party — the politica} 
party of the working class— and 
the People’s Government, with the 
Communist Party as its core, still 
lack experience in directing social- 
ist construction and it is still un- 
avoidable that they maye mistakes 
of one kind or another.” 

There are two different attitudes 
toward this situation and toward 
the development of contradictions 
within the ranks of the people in 
socialist society. One is the blind, 
unaware and absolute attitude 
which means, in other words, to 
maintain a one-sided view by em- 
phasizing the unity and unanimity 
within socialist society arid the cor- 
rectness and authority of the lead- 
ership, while ss or paying no 
attention to contradictions within 
the ranks of the people that exist 
objectively, and to errors and de- 
fects in the work of he leadership. 
The other is an aware, analytical 


Engels, Lenin and other authors 
of Marxist classics on proletarian’ 
unity and international proletarian 
solidarity, the worker-peasant alli- 
ance, the proletarian dictatorship 
and socialist democracy, the oppo- 
siton to bureaucracy within social- 
ist states and other questions are 


’ 


ent in —— contradictions 
within the rank of people. 


As early as during the period 
‘of War of Resistance to Japanese 
| Aggression, Comrade Mao Tse-| 
tung proposed to the Party, gov- | 
ernment workers and officers an 

men of the Liberation Army a' 
popular slogan: “Gentle methods| 
ioward ourselves; harsh methods 
toward the enemy.” In 1949, when 
China’s Tevblaalan triumphed, 
Comrade Mao-Tse-tung clearly 
pointed out in “On People’s Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship” that “these two 


and dictatorship for the reaction- 
aries, when combined, constitute 
the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship. Comrade Mao Tse-tung in 
this book also stressed the neces- 


and self-critical attitude. This is to 
see the unity and unanimity, while 
reco gnizin g the contradictions 
within the ranks of the people in 
socialist society. 

While affirming the achieve- 
ments! in work of the leadership 
and fhe necessity of centralism 
within’ certain limits, it also affirms 
the existence of errors and defects 
in the work of the leadership and 
the ne ‘essity of extending the dem- 
ocrati¢. life and criticism and self- 
critici,,1 in socialist society. The 
formei attitude is a metaphysical 


attitud i, while the latter is a dia- 
letical: }ttitude. . The first attitude 
Continued on Page 5) 
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at the pest office at New York, HM. Y.. under 
the net of March &, 1878. 
3 mes. 6 mos. | your 
Nally Werker enly $4.00 $7.00 $12.00 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


(Exeept Fersign) 


4.738 6.00 13.0 


Oa’y W er kor & Werker eeece 
the Worker 


Department of 


IN THIS SPACE today we 
honor another servant of the 
people: Commissioner Arthur 
C. Ford of the Department of 
Water, Gas and Electricity. 

While most of us New York- 
ers have by 
day been go- 
ing about 
our busy ways 
and at nig t 
sleeping the 
sleep of the 
c om placent, 

Commission- 
er Ford has 
been on the 
alert to de- 
fend us. Piet 

We now learn that for the 
last year and a_ half Commis- 
sioner Ford, fired with the zeal 
that marks the Wagner Admin- 
istration, has been requiring a 
loyalty oath from applicants for 
yo its to fish in the city reser- 
VoNnes, . : 


A SA TR ee A AN lS A UT aN eI 


ee ee ee Ce 


casts its first rays over the wa- 
ters of Croton, there is Commis- 
sioner Ford sneaking through 
the underbrush to make sure 
none of our native fish are ed- 
ucated in the elements of the 
class struggle. 
. 


COMMISSIONER FORD has 
already caught two Communist 
leaders, Fred Fine and Sid 
Stein, trying to obtain fishing 
permits and blocked them in 
time. Although the rest of us 
may be unconcerned, the head 
of the Department: of Water 
Supply, Gas, Electricity and 
Loyal Fisheries is worried about 
the security of our reservoir in- 
stallations. He is particularly 
concerned, he says, about vital 


points and equipment, including 
some combed devised - items 
that might take a month and 
more to replace in case of sabo- 


Water Supply, Gas and F 


=. YES SN EE ee Re er RR ern" ers Cre ere Vener ar 


Rigeee, Sa ripe ta 
| When dawn the’ icy-dhighined ti). Rebotage, we ‘all: know, is a ly 


matter about which we can’t be 
too careful. I am only worried 
that Commissioner Ford is not 
nay | strict enough. What about 
the fish themselves? Has it oc- 
curred to the Commissioner that 
there may be such a thing as a 
Trout with a Photographic Eye? 
Just because no fish has ever 
been accused of sabotage, in- 
dicted for sabotage or convicted 
of sabotage, this doesn’t mean 
we can let our guard down. 


Just because a trout has not 
committed sabotage in the past, 
doesn’t mean he might not do 
so one day in the future. Can a 
trout complain, therefore, if we 
proceed to: curtail his liberties? 


This. theory of jurisprudence 
may not jibe fully with the prin- 
ciples of Angler-Saxon law, but 
w 

is mentioned, we all have a 
right, if not a duty, to go sli 


s ; s 


en the menace of sabotage . 


PRE OIE A EE ME PR RT om 


We must face up to the fact, 
however ggg: that the 
only safe fish is a dead fish. 
* 


BUT WE MUST go further. 
In all fairness to the trout (if in- 
deed any fairness need be shown 
to a potential saboteur), Jet us 
ask whether sufficient thought 
‘is also being given to the heads 
of our city departments? 


So far as I know, no one has 
ever accused any of them of 
sabotage or conspiracy to com- 
mit same. But let us be frank. 
If someone really’ wanted to 
sabotage those “specially devis- 
ed items that might take a 
month and more to replace,” 
how would he go about it? 

Would he become a Commu- 
nist Party leader, get himself. 
arrested’ and convicted under 
the Smith Act, — himself. a 
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By ALAN MAX 


who behaved like that, I submit, 
couldn’t earn two cents at sabo- 
tage. 3 

But if our man were really — 
serious about his nefarious pur- 
poses, might he not work his 
way up, not to the top of the 
Communist Party, but to the 
top of some city department? 
Those “specially devised items” 
would virtually be in his hands 
at all times, while he protected 
himself with a smokescreen of 
loyalty oaths. : 

I would not say we already 


have enough evidence to clap 
any members of the City Admin- 
istration into jail. But don’t we 
owe it to the country to deprive 
all of them of a right to earn a 
living, bar them eo rae 

using projects a ny them 
the fishing licenses: which would 
enable them to make ‘Contact 
in the early dawn with | 
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“MEMO TO THE PRESIDENT: 


Mr. President: 

You said the other day you plan to take to TV to 
defend your $71.8 billions budget, which is under sharp 

attack from many quarters because it is too high. 

We, too, think it is too high, though not for the same 
reasons as many of your critics. We believe it should be 
drastically cut for two reasons. 

First, 65 percent is for military and other cold war 
purposes. Never in peacetime history of our land or any 
other has so vast an amount been spent for such an end. 
In the light of the testimony of your military leaders, as 
well as of such experts as George Kennan, that there is 
no danger of general war, such expenditures are both un- 
necessary and provocative. 

Second, taxes paid by workers and other low-incom* 
groups are a fantastic distortion of principies of taxauv.., 
especially the income tax. It is high time we went back to 
at least the pre-war exemption of $2,500 per couple, while 
conotinuing the present exemption of $600 per additional 
dependent. Even this, at current dollar value, soaks the 
worker to a far greater degree than pre-war taxes. Such 
a tax cut calls for a sharply reduced budget. 

You insist you cannot reduce the budget until world 
tensions are relaxed. But would not a cut in cold war ex- 

penses itself help to relax tensions? And is it not a fact that 
everywhere else such budgets are being cut? 

Most of your critics want to cut items of social welfare. 
These are already, percentagewise, below last year. We 


think they need to be increased sharply to solve vital hous- 
ing, education, health and other basic social needs. This 


can be done if the arms budget is cut enough. 


We do not expect you to go to the people with such a 
program. And so we're asking our readers to — rouse 
the labor movement and other popular forces to demand 
such cuts as we propose, along with needed social increases 
and tax reduction. 


POISON POLITICS 


VISCOUNT CHERWELL has.won a place in history. 
All but unknown outside of Britain, this war-time aide of 
Winston Churchill and present defender of the Macmillan 
government will now be known as the man who put the 
finger on Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer as 
(dupes of Red Russia). 

Because the Pontiff and Dr. Schweitzer have warned 
about the dangers of atomic poisoning, the Viscount accuses 
them of being “taken in by the inaccurate propaganda of 
the friends of Russia.” 

But the Viscount's is only one voice that is now being 
raised to defend the indefensible. Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, 
aide to Harold Stassen in the UN disarmament talks, dis- 


‘missed as a “lot of nonsense” the warning of radiation in- 


juries following H-bomb tests. And Dr. Lawrence has been 
getting his cue from Atomic Energy Commissioner Dr. 
Willard F. Libby, who also rebuked Dr. Schweitzer for 
his world-wide radio broadcast on the dangers of nuclear 
bomb testing. 

The world has recoiled in horror at the revelations 
about the nuclear menace to mankind. But since the Eis- 
enhower Administration opposes an end to the tests—and 
is now planning a new series in Nevada—the apologists are 
trying to overcome the effects of the serious warnings. we 
have received from scientists everywhere. 

Why, only the other day a representative of the gov- 
ernment’s own Public Health office, Dr. Arnold B. Kurland- 
er said that radioactive pollution in this country’s milk sup- 
ply is on the increase because of fallout from bomb tests. 


The latest issue of Reporter magazine runs a. long, 
scientific documentary, charging that thousands of Ameri- 
cans “may yet turn out to be victims” of the coming Nevada 
tests. 


Instead. of weighing the overwhelming mass of scien- 


’ tific material, the AEC brushes off the warning by Reporter 


. It ca ntherefore be stated with the utmost so- 

that the AEC is playing atomic politics with the 
1 and welfare of the American people. _ 

__. As Adlai Stevenson has said time and again, agreement 

to stop the H-bomb tests is self-enforcing because an ex- 


- plosion can be detected anywhere immediately. The Soviet 
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A NEW. STAGE inthe 
struggle on the automation front 
began last week with a major 

ssibly decisive battle shaping 
or some time next spring. Un- 
til now the problem of automa- 
tion was discussed, and just 
posed as something the workers 
and their unions will have to 
worry about. Skirmishes over 
issues that stem from the new 
technology have taken place in 
many situations, But the new 
stage is in the sense that the 
trade union movement has pret- 
ty much made up its mind on at 
least the first major practical 
course to take, and the largest 
contingent of labor has stepped 
forward for, the first test battle. 

The decision was in the con- 
clusion of some of the maior, 
often “pattern-setting” unions, 
that es have no alternative 
but to bargain, and strike if 
need be, for the shorter work- 
week or workday. The steel, 


| auto, oil, machinists, electrical 


and other unions have set the 
objective for their next bargain- 
ing round. And the bargaining 
schedule has placed the balf in 
the hands of one of America’s 
strongest and most militant un- 
ions — the United Automobile 
Workers. The union took the 
ball at its recent convention— 
a unanimous resolution, But its 
only a resolution, you'll say. 
That's right, but the circum- 
stances are such that this union 
dare not drop the ball—it can- 
not afford to do it. Probably a 
fifth of' the workers employed by 
the six auto firms have not had 
a chance for even a few weeks 
work at their regular work this 
auto model season. 
e 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of 
what happened last week is the 
formal dispatch of letters by 
Walter Reuther to the six auto 
firms requesting them now, a 
year in advance of bargaining, 
to establish a joint committee 
with the union to only “explore 
the many phases of the prob- 
lems selatect to the reduction of 
the workweek and the expan- 
sion of purchasing power.” 

Reuther assured them that 
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Worker, New Y 


Dail Frida 


16, 1957 
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by George Morris 


Heading Towards the 


Great Battle of 


their commitment now on the 
demands to be presented is not 
requested. But he wrote both 
labor and employers “have an 
obligation to the whole commu- 
nity for jointly finding solutions 
to the problems presented by 
the new technology.” He ob- 
served the auto industry plans 
its expansion programs, equip- 
ment and ee years ahead. 
To the extent that the facts in 
the situation are brought out by 
both sides, the area of differ- 
ences at bargaining, too, would 
be narrowed. And Reuther re- 
minded the auto owners that 
the UAW’s policy has been that 
bargaining should be based on 
“economic and_ technological 
facts rather than upon force.” 

Reuther didn't have to wait 
long for the reply. General Mo- 
tors said “No.” as did the small- 
er American Motors and the 
rest of the industry is sure to 
follow suit. Even a formal rec- 
ognition of the shorter hours de- 
mand is poison to the companies 
because they have already pret- 
ty much made up their minds 
on the answer next spring. 

* 


REUTHER'S proposal, which 
even most conservative people 
will say was reasonable, un- 
doubtedly anticipated that when 
bargaining begins a year hence, 
the companies will say the de- 
mand was a bomb-shell and in- 


volves so much that they need 
to study it for possibly a year. 
He took that excuse away from 
them. And if it comes to a strug- 


Automation 


gle and the usual how! the pub- 
lic is inconvenienced, the union 
will be able to remind the coun- 
try that a reasonable proposal 
for exploration of issues was 
made a year ahead. 

The important point is that 
the UAW put forward a foot 
towards bargaining for shorter 
hours. It was an historic, al- 
though seemingly just a formal, 
mere letter-writing, step. But 
having advanced with one foot, 
the- union will have to take fur- 
ther steps in the tactical stages 
that will lead it to the “Great 
Battle of Automation” next 
spring. 

e 

IT LOOKS like battle. Every 
step to come will be in the 
warmup stage—to educate the 
workers, the communities of the 
auto towns, the small business 
and professional people. Also, 
to tighten up the tremendous 
union’s strength and instill in 
the membership a feeling the 
shorter workweek or day is a 
REALISTIC ssibility, The 
high point of that phase of the 
struggle will be a special con- 
vention of the UAW next Jan- 
uary in Chicago at which the 
demands will be finalized in con- 
crete terms and the much talk- 
ed about $100,000,000 strike 
fund will most likely be acted 
upon. 

Then will follow the stage 
where the workers will come 
close enough to their enemies 
to “see the blue of their eyes.” 
And they'll be working towards 
the “zero hour.” 


(Continued from Page 4) 


gives rise to bureaucratic, sectar- 
ian and subjective tendencies in the 
work of the leadership. In special 
circumstances, it may even develop: 
into autocratic and dictatorial ten- 
dencies, which give rise to certain 
stagnation and rigidity in the de- 
velopment of socialist society. 

When the contradictions within 
the ranks of the people come to the 
forefront, we may be frightened 
out of wits and mistake such con- 
tradictions for those between the 
enemy and ourselves and mistaken- 
ly use the methods for use against 
the enemy to deal with the people, 
thus creating the danger that the 
contradictions within the ranks of 
the people become antagonistic in 
character. 


quires that we wage a constant 
struggle against bureaucratic, sec- 
tarian and subjective tendencies so 
as to ensure the constant lively 
and vigorous development of so- 
cialist society. It also requires that 
we constantly maintain a sober, ob- 
jective and far-sighted attitude 
and to make a strict distinction be- 
tween the contradictions within the 
ranks of the people and those be- 
tween the enemy and ourselves, 
that we let the people freely voice 
their differing views and discuss 
them freely, so as to make it easy 
always to solve contradictions 
within the ranks of the people in 
ood time and correctly, without 

eir developing into antagonistic 


contradictions. 


CLASS CONTRADICTIONS 


ters of the socilist society. 


Adopting the second attitude re-} 


‘rective pointed out, this will knit 


dictions between the leaders and 
the masses and. make all the peo- 
le aware that they have complete 
reedom and equality and are mas- 
This 
will make it easier for them to free 
themselves from the influence of 


Sports Bills 


Hearings Set 


For June 3 
WASHINGTON, May 9 — The 
House Anti-trust Subcommittee 
today tentatively seheduled hear- 
ings starting June 3 on a variety of 


the old society and work more bills affecting the anti-trust status 


energetically to build a socialist! 
economp and culture. 


One of the important reasons 
why leaders become isoslated from 
the masses is because they are di- 
vorced from physical labor. At the 
present level of social development, 
it is impossible to combine the 
mental work of the government! 
personnel fully with the physical, 
labor of the workers and peasants. 

The Party's Central Committee's’ 
directive requires leading person-| 
nel of the Party, government and 
armde forces at all levels, first and 
foremost some of the Party’s lead- 
ers, who can do _ a greater or 
smaller amount of physical labor' 
to devote part of their time to en- 
gaging in physical labor with the 


workers and peasants. -As the di- 
the leaders closely with the masses 
and in this way, the relations with- 
in the ranks of the people can take 
on a new appearance and the bu- 
reaucracy, sectarianism, subjectiv- 
ism and “airs of a lord” can be 
eliminated to a large extent. 


masses- and develop its excellent 
d woe 


We should enable the whole: 
Party to take one step forward to 
strengthen its connections with the 


' 


ling overtones of 
|Guest artists will include Pete 


lSeeger and the Edith Segal dance 


of professional sports. 

Chairman Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.) said he does not know yet 
how long the hearings will last or 
what witnesses will be called. 

He said they will deal with all 
bills that have been introduced 


since the Supreme Court's decision 
last February placing football 
under anti-trust laws. The ruling 
did not disturb baseball's exemp- 
tion from anti-trust laws. But the 
majority opinion invited Congress 
to take another look at baseball's 
exempt status. 

Celler and Rep. Patrick J. Hill- 
ings, a member of the Subcom- 
mittee’s parent Judiciary Commit- 
tee, are sponsoring bills to put 
baseball under anti-trust laws. 


Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) has in- 


troduced a completely different 
bill, exempting football, basket- 
ball and hockey as well as baseball. 
Annual Musical 
Set for June 15 


The Jewish Young Folksingers, 
_ oung New. Yorkers with a 
ir 


at rehearsals for their annual folk 


“music concert. Slated for June 15 


at the Palm Gardens, 52nd St. 


‘and 8th Ave., the concert will offer 


-widely varied folk music fare, plus 
a unique Calypso piece combin- 
modern jazz. 


whie 
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by david platt 


Tenth Anniversary of Hollywood 
Biacklist and Black Market 
THIS year is the tenth anniversary of the Hollywood 


blacklist. 
It is also the tenth anniversary of the lesser known Hol- 


‘lywood blackmarket. 


Dalton Trumbo, one of the first of the screenwriters to 
be blacklisted on political grounds, let’s the cat out of the 
Hollywood blackmarket bag in a sensational article in The 


Nation of May 4. 
Trumbo says he has been selling material to the movies 
steadily since the blacklist began in 1947 and that other 
blacklisted writers have likewise been making a nice living 
in Hollywood. He says the major studios are ly buying 
material from them in the blackmarket and releasing them 
without their author's names. 

Trumbo had previously 
brought this out into the 
open in a coast-to-coast TV 
interview with Bill Stout a 
young West Coast news 
commentator. But so far not 
a single top movie official 
has risen to confirm or deny 
his industry-shaking charges 
and he believes their silence 
has something to do with a 
case now eal before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Six months or a year ago, 
he writes, if he had said 
publicly that the major stu- 
dios were operating a black 


market in film stories and DALTON TRUMBO 
scripts he would have 


brought down on his head “outraged denials from the pro- 
ducers and parading delegations from the American Le- 
gion.” But today—not a peep from anyone. To the contrary 
“all over town publicity departments worked furiously and 
overtime at the job of saying nothing and making sure no- 
body else said anything either.” 

For the first time, in ten years he adds, he was the “only 
man in Hollywood who could be heard”, but feeling that 
his personal charm alone couldn't explain the enormous re- 
spect and attention he was getting, he “glanced cautiously 
about for the real reason and came across a legal action 
called Wilson vs Loew's Inc.” 

This was the $52,000,000 damage suit filed by Michael 
Wilson, Ann Revere, Gale Sondergaard, Guy Endore and 
nineteen others against. Loew's Inc. It charged Loew’s with 
blacklisting. The case will be heard by the Supreme Court 
next fall. 

According to Trumbo at a district court hearing Loew’s 
while refusing to admit the existence of a blacklist “argued 
from the assumption that if a blacklist does exist it is justified 
and therefore legal.” 

The lower court ruled that even if everything alleged 
were true, the defendants were not entitled to ga 
and therefore there was no reason for a trial. This decision 
was sustained by the Circuit Court of Appeals. “And then, 
quite suddenly and without warning of any kind,” the Su- 
preme Court granted certiorari, indicating the suit involves 
more substantial questions of law than the lower courts 
suspected.” 

Fifty two million dollars is a big hunk of dough even 


| ESR Or aeag oe, Spee 
Se “ . . _* ." 


— . . 
Oe ee RE SE 
POSES Sar vig eh <n, a 
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for Hollywood and the moguls are not quite as certain as 


they were a year or two ago that they have this case sawed 
up tight. 

This may account for a good part of the film industry’s 
silence about the black market. Another reason could be 
the “fading power and the growing disrepute” of the House 
Un-American Committee, one of whose investigators, a man 
named William Wheeler, is the most powerful figure in 
Hollywood today, according to Trumbo. 

The Hollywood Reporter, a trade paper which has al- 
supporter of the Committee, recently 
published an item by its top reporter, Mike Connelly, that 
the committee is planning to hold executive sessions to 
probe a report that “one of its members received money to 
clear a show business personality of suspicions of being a 
Red.” Thus far no member of the Committee has denied 
the report. The fact is that after ten years only a tiny min- 
ority of McCarthyites in Ho want the blacklist. 

_ And hew foolish to think that a blacklist can a 
writer from writing or getting his work befere the 


under a pseudonym or anonymously if he can’t use his own 
name. ‘— ; f ’ : : , 


rhe iy csi tine in cot ys Th 


, 
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, B ,|Boy on a Dolphin, Roxy 
4 | Red Balloon, Fine Arts 


-|A Land Beyond the River, Green- 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, — 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


News (2) 7 to 7:30 : 
Movie: Boomerang (13) 7:30 and 
10:30 : 
Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 7:55 
Big Story—The Hoax (4) 9:30 
Boxing (4). Gaspar Ortega (Mex- 
ico) vs. Isaac Logart (Cuba). 
12 round welterweight bout 
Person to Person (2) 10:30 

Red Barber’s Corner (4) 10:45 
Nightbeat (5) 11 
Night Show: Golden Boy (7) 


11:10 
RADIO 


Masterwork Hour — Concerto for 
Organ, Strings and Harp WNYC 
7 and 9 P.M. 

Baseball: Dodgers-Giants WMGM, 
WMCA 7:55 

Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:55 

Boxing WRCA 10 (see above) 


MOVIES 


Albert Schewitzer, Gramercy 
Bachelor Party, Victoria 


Gold of Naples, Paris 
We Are All Murderers, Beekman 


Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Albert Schweitzer, Gramercy and 
S ony 

nf omen, & Lost Continents, 
Fine Arts 


> 


Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. 
DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 


wich Mews 


Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

a. Penny Opera, Theatre de 


e 
Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 264 


BERLIN. By Theodor Plievier. 
Doubleday. New York. $4.75. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


The impartiality with which war 
dispenses its horrors, the complete 
haphazardness of individual catas- 
trophe are described by Theodore 
Plievier in this novel with a mas- 
tery matched by few of his con- 


eo 

“Berlin,” the third segment of a 
trilogy of World War II which in- 
cludes also his “Stalingrad” and 
“Moscow,” tells of the twilight of 
the Nazi Cods. There are unfor- 
gettable scenes of Hitler and his 
remnants, burrewed in buakers be- 
neath the earth, alternating grandi- 
ose deployment of non-existent di- 
visieas with frenzied accusations 
against real and imagined traitors 
to the lost cause and, amid it all, 
wild, ugly revelry. 

But it is war itself—war, the piti- 
less spoiler of human life and dig- 
nity—tossing men aside with as lit- 
tle concern for them as a crane 


thas for the rocks it displaces, 


which dominates “Berlin,” ove 
shadewi the individuals wit 
whom 
book. 


It is war of a special nature, 
war fought with modern weapons 
in the heart of a great metropolis. 

But if Plievier describes with 
ey skill what it must have been 
ike to be swept up in the Nazi 
Gotterdamerung a the battle for 
Berlin, one cannot say as much 
for his political judgments—judg- 
ments, be it noted, which are not 
merely editorial appendages to be 
casually accepted or ignored by 


deep into the fabric of the novel. 

It is difficult to establish a bal- 
ance in this divided world of ours. 
It is all too easy to ignore the bat- 
tle or, having once committed 
oneself, to think only good for 
‘our side, only evil of the other. 
It is even easier for the disenchant- 
ed, having switched loyalties, to 
surpass new friends in condemna- 
tion of the old. It is bad for or- 
dinary mortals to fall into such 
self-entrapments. It is disastrous 
for the artist. 

Plievier writes as one disenc- 
chanted with the Russians. Be- 


W. 87 St. 


cause this is so, it is difficult to 


ievier has peopled his 


the reader but which are woven! 


‘Berlin’, Plievier's Nove 
On Last Days of Hitlerism — 


determine from “Berlin” what all 

mankind knows to be true: That 

German victory would have been — 

a world disaster—that Soviet-allied 

victory was a triumph for human- 

ity. . 
* ° J 


War is hell. And only 
with a fabulously naive knowledge 
of men or history could believe 
that Russians, their country raped 
by Hitler, themselves only 20-odd 
years out of the barbarism of 
Czarism and the bloodletting of 
civil war, could be wholly immune 
to the brutal corruption of war as 
they fought back to the ital 
city of army which had in- 
vaded Russia. 

But in “Berlin” all Russians 
rape, all Russians loot. The So- 
|viet Army is caricatured, the 
meaning of the war distorted. And. 
jexcept for the Hitler diehards and 
a few Nazi phants whe quick- 
ly embrace Russian victors, the 

ans of “Berlin” are pictured | 
by Plievier as decent folk una- 
touched by and not responsible 
for Hitler and his aggressions. The 
reader forgetful of the history of 
World War II might almost be 
himself persuaded that it was the 
Russians, not the Germans whe 
were the villains of the war. , 


2 . © 

History is made by imperfect 
men jal sadly, even in its ad- 
vances, in ways that are too elten 
dark and bloody. The artist has a 
duty not to shrink from the truth, 
[I would not have wished Plievier 
to paint all Russian soldiers as 
angels and all Germans as demons. 


Our own American Civil War 
was a nightmare of suffering. As 
in Berlin, the people in the bar- : 
der states suffered in the clash, the 
rereats and advances ef the con- | 
tending armies. But few would 
deny that Northern victory and - 
the end of slavery were the im- - 
portant consequences of the war. 

Yet the mn puts aside “Ber- . 
lin” with the feeling, almost that 
Plievier is saying that if only there 
had been no Nazis, it would have 
been better for Germans te win 
the war. But history-does net pro- 
vide such ifs. the novelist, 
no less than the historian, must 
base his moral judgments on what 
happened—all of what happened, 


no more and no less. 


} 


By BRUCE TURNER 


Hall stood groups of forlorn fig- 


ures. 

They looked as if they would. 
do anything to get a ticket for the 
impending jazz concert—short of 
paying the abominable prices ask- 
ed by the scalpers. 

But this concert was a sell-out 
—in spite of the fact that London- 
ers were to have five more oppor- 
tunities of hearing the Count Ba- 
sie band on this tour. 

Inside, from my own seat, I saw 
one of the reasons. Everywhere I 
looked sat bandleaders, pianists, 
jazz musicians, critics. 

The profession had turned u 
in full force to pay Pomoroi. 
to learn. Most musicians, even the 


LONDON, — Outside Festival; 


most: scantily pursed, regard a 
ticket to Basie as something essen- 
tial—a part of their training in jazz 
playing. 

Only Duke Ellington can be a 
more widely respected name 
among our musicians and critics. 
The concert opened with that 
surging ensemble sound which. 
ified: Basie’s memorable band of 
1937. Basie’s arran ts are es- 


sentially rhythmic, percussive af- 


fairs and a background for the 
improvised solo. 

Here came the first disappoint- 
ment of the night. Joe Newman 
stepped forward to play a muted 
trumpet solo into what, to all in- 
tents and purposes, was a dummy 
miarophone. 

From my seat in the front rows 
I missed two-thirds of the New- 
man cherus and most of an alto 
solo this way. 

Charlie Fowlkes step 
ward to do a feature on baritone- 
sax— Eventide.” Better, but still 
swamped in places by the back- 
ground arrangement. 

Whether the acoustics or the am- 
= was to blame I dont 


for- 


‘know, but I discovered that in 


most parts of the hall conditions 
were no better. 
Fortunately, the present Basie’ 


band does not thrive on its soloists’ 


(none of whom compare with those 
in the pre-war band—Lester Young, 
Buck Clayton; Dickie Wells, etc.) 
but upon the impact of its contrast-| 
ing effects and upon the famous 


It’s SRO When the Count Comes to London 


|With Eddie Jones (bass) and Sen- 
‘ny Payne (drums) it has become 
ithe envy of British musicians and 
it is true that our own bands have 
always lacked this sort of pulse. 

A fast “bopper” called “The 
Midgets” combined flute with mu- 
ted trumpet. Tenormen Frank | 
Wess and Frank Foster competed 
rather drearily on “Two Franks.” 
“April in Paris,” “Low Life,” and 
an unexpected jam _ session on 
“Royal Garden Blues” brought us 
to the final session, featuring Joe 
Williams. 

Now Williams is a blues singer 
of real sincerity. He stands motion- 
less as he sings, refusing to gyrate 
as most ingers do—relying solely 
on his vocal ability to move the 
litener. 

But he just isn’t in the same 
class as Jimmy Rushing, who sang 
with Basie in 1937. The Count 


swinging rhythm section, unsur- 
passed in the history of jazz. 

This near-perfect section owes 
much to guitarist Freddie Creen, 
stil with the band. after 20 years. 


“when blacklists turn popular, and inquisitors are invited 
_ to dinner, and mothers at bedtime read to their children 
the story of the good informer. But just now the current | 


runs in an 
c ne 


| 


himself is not a great pianist, but 
an outstanding jazzman with an 
uncanny sense of dynamics and 
swing. . 
Newman's open solos (the only : 
audible ones, I'm afraid) were the » 
best spots in this unforgettable | 
jazz concert. 
I don't think we will hear a bet- . 
ter big band in. this: 


_ All things, as the man said, 


many years. ) | 
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com to bea. 


THEATRE utually enforceable 
2 ; ia, in what- 
disarmament 


Tuneful Pirates’ 
On 87th Street Stage 


By BEN LEVINE the “worms apprentice, delighted us 
‘Cops and robbers frolic this|#’ ¢!ways, and when he sang, “Oh 


, -chte|is Ihere Net a Maiden Breast,” 
Theatre, 264° West 87 St., in the he must have Suttered many 
American Savoyards production of 2 ees art among the spectators 
Gilbert and Sullivan's “Pirates of with the desire to “give up willing- 
Penzance,” and the audiences that ly all matrimonial ambition to res- 
fill this far-off-Broadway hall con- cue such a one” as he “from his un- 


tinue to relish every word and |{ortunate position. 
every note. Raymond Allen was a model as 


h - . {the model major-general. I have 
an — rh cng d New dock ‘heard his patter song done with 
in 1879 Gilbert and Sullivan hav-| more gusto, but his barcarole about 
ing come to these shores to protect the love between the nese and 
tlieir “Pinafore” copyright, which - hogs swayed: my sou <j 
was being pirated widely in this Y"™. 
country, and no doubt the word| 


ever phase of the 
spectrum it may start.” 


NEST EGG — 


H-POISON 

| 
(Continued from Page 1) 

| workers” by government stand- 


, ® Some 95 miles from the test 
area were 15 people living in the 
Riverside Cabins where “a radio- 


7 i (Continued from Page 1) 
— oo Jog wat har yg 8. ‘of brewers would resist a teamster de- 


fallout ever recorded in the United;™@nd for a wage increase in Cali- 


b 


right to decide whether he'll accept 
bait from a past or present Com- 
munist?” 


Stephen C, Vladeck, an attorney 
associated with the NYCLU, saw 
far-reaching consequences in the 
attaching of loyalty oaths to fish- 


rae Fg an ‘hehe place out-j fornia. 
ide the immediate test site. Ati “Mr. Beck has engaged in an ab-|™g permits. Commented Vladeck: 
“sata done “the por yg ey. normal relationship not to Mr.} The field is really limitless. Now, 
seih au the olan’ Me public state-| Beck's credit or your company’s,” maybe, the Triborough Bridge Au- 
iment of the incident was made un-|Kennedy told Wilson. thority will give some really serious 

The committee produced inter- thought to having motorists sign 


til three months later, when the 
AEC issued its 14th semi-annual] 3. jemoranda in which An.| 2Yaity oaths before crossing any 
our bridges. 
heuser - Busch officials expresséd 


report, and even then the motel , 
“I can see it now. .. . You com 
discontent with: Beck’s wholesale re e 


| 


was not identified by name. No 
record of the names of the 15 was to a toll gate... . Before you pay 
kept by the AEC, and nothing isibeer distributing busines operated your quarter you sign your loyalty 
_ 8 oe their present physi-| under the presidency of Dave orn oe ao wi Va 
tions. = | : Beck, Jr. rom Mayor Wagner's office 
. sir An editorial in the same issue there came only muffled reports of 
mut was Tom Plank as the Police Ser’j°f, The Reporter by Max Ascoli] One memo by Jay B. Rideout, carping criticism directed at Com- 
“pirates” was in their minds. ae sila ‘ibain: ‘Mellen nls tamsiean as| asks if there is any remedy for the Anheuser-Busch official in Seattle, missioner Ford. Heavy wits from 
Gilbert and Sullivan seem to Fg Wynn tm thie roe Sah days. nightmarish dangers, and declares:! mentioned “his majesty the wheel”| the Councilmanic side of City Hall 
have done a little pirating on ia Dorothy Hatch’s contralto voice! “Of course there is a remedy.!—apparently a reference to Beck, —where they've had their own 
own, for much of the music heard) was full-bodied, but Miss Hatch’s 4n old man in Equatorial Africa) o, troubles—insisted that the silence 
on the Cornish coast of Penzance} appearance itself was not as for-|has said the word. The, leading!” ° so was fishy, indeed. 
seems to have been what we news-' midable-as the lines indicated. and|Cerman scientists have said the Under questioning by the —- A local pundit explained the 
papermen would call “overmatter”|the cruel jokes about her “beauty” same word. The word is NO. No, ator’s younger brother, committee jittery silence at City Hall by elec- 
from “Pinafore,” and so too is the) seemed pointless. cooperation on the mg of any|counsel Robert F. Kennedy, Wil- tion year worries. “The fishermen’s 
plot. Ronald Bush’s expert musica]/™#4? who can deny nis skill—not ‘son said he had gone to Beck for; vote,” he whispered. “Somebody 
The crew of the Pinafore is direction took full advantage of,'© speak of his enthusiasm—to this/«.4.:.¢” on labor matters. in Wagner's office remembers what 
now the pirates of Penzance, Ad-|Sullivan’s cleverness, such as the Sane, unending race. No co- ‘dh * eal ene yt ithe prophet Isaiah wrote (Isaiah xix 
miral Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., is| deliciously funny way in which|Peration on the part of anyone| 7, ee m8): 
now the model Major GCenesal' chavesters dhleeads tn an Gale om; who may have acquired even ajChicago in 1954 and asked how| 
Stanley, and the sisters and the trances with what was being sung ™<t°scopic fragment of truth and! strongly some riaembers of the Cal-! 
cousins and the aunts are now pro-jon stage, as if they had, while | 20es not, by keeping silent, want ifornia Brewers’ Institute would 
moted to a major role as the most! waiting their cue in the wings,|'° ‘Tade it for a share of guilt.” Se ey Re eS 
delightful bevy of femininity these been listening all the time. The Reporter article recalls the! ra RGR = 
old eyes have feasted upon. There is still a chance, tomor- Charge of nuclear physicist Dr, U0? for a large wage increase. 
‘And when Irene Dean as Mabel|row and Sunday, matinees er even-| Lyle B. Borst that after the 1953|He said Beek told him resistance 
sang’ “Poor Wandering One,” my)ings, to hear this delightful favor-| test explosions “Utahans might) would not be strong. 
r wandering mind could not ite, for no one can ever weary of| have received harmful does of radi-;' 17. .0:3the coiitract Was even- 
ip straying to Pniafore’s “Fare-\“When the Foeman Bares His tion from it. tually signed “at a higher figure 
well My Own.” |Steel” (the audience insisted on} Dr. Borst was then at the Uni-tthan some of us thought should 
But the tunes in the “Pirates,’|three encores, being given each 
particularly in the second half, are time new cemic business by Mr.!man of Reactor Science and Engin-| 
plentiful enough to carry you quite; Plank and his policemen), nor can,eering at Brookhaven, and is now 
away, and the vigorous chorus andjone tire of “A Policemen’s Lot is| chairman of the Physics department | 


thesweet solos come through ex-' Not a Happy One.” And there is,jat New York University. He ac- 
cellently at 87th Street. ‘of course, a tune which is heard cused the AEC of covering up in- 


““The fishers shall also mourn, 
and all they that cast angle into 
the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters 
shall languish.’ ” 


But if there was a murk 
at City Hall there was hi 
newspaper offices. 

The New York Post carried the 
story for three days, with editorial 
treatment on Monday and Tuesday. 
(The N. Y. Times originally fer- 
reted out the story, carrying it on 
Monday.) The Post sent a reporter 
to Kensico Reservoir. The reporter, 
Carl Pelleck, fished all afternoon— 
without a permit-and was never 
questioned. The Post story was 


silence 
glee in 


i 


versity of Utah and former chair-'be paid.” : 

Wilson also testified he seught 
Beck's help in mid-1954 when een- 
struetion of the Anheuser-Busch} 


Los Angeles brewery was stopped 
by a twe-pronged jurisdictional 
strike whe whe was to install win- 


dow frame and a pipeline. | Beacllined: “Leak in Fish Security 


Previeusly the committee had’? lan Bared. 
heard testimony that Beek foreed| The United Press carried the 
out the head of the beer distribut-| story on its wires but the Hearst 
ing company in faver of Beck, Jr.| Journal-American dovrly editorial- 


The committee produced docu- ized: Keep Reds Out.” 
From the reservoir fish: no com- 
ment. 


Feeds Hope 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lone single—not to speak of seven 
bucks from a reader in Winter 
‘Haven, Fla.—there was enough to 
‘give us hepe; hope, but not much 
more. : "i 

For the grim facts still are that 
the printer, the tax collector, the 
‘landlord, the utilities, etc. are still 
unsatisfied. And they won't be un- 
til the sub-and-cash drive really 


| 


| 


ing recorded facts, but declined 
to reply to most of the inquiries. 
He did not invoke the Fifth 
Amendment but gave as his con- 
stitutional basis the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of freedom. of ex- 
pression. 

Shortly thereafter an indictment 
was handed down by a grand 


tern of our government” indicates 
the need to separate the two func- 
tions. “Probably the major trouble 
with the AEC lies in the fact that 
its enormous power is not subject 
to adequate checks and balances.” { 

Contronted by the Reporter's 
charges yesterday AEC said its 


jury. Lamont’'s motion to dismiss 
the indictment was upheld 
July 1955 by Federal Judge 
ward Weinfeld. The Department 
of Justice appealed the decision 
but a United States Court ef Ap- 
peals unanimously upheld the low- 
er court. 


| 
| 


Housing Bill 


(Continued from Page 3) 


| 


clearance, urban renewal, college 
housing loans and emergency gov- 
ernment mortgage buyin te by 
It also included an admninistra- 
tion- opposed provision requiring 
the Administration to “fix reason- 
able limits on the charges, 


Miss Dean gaily tossed off the;whenever good fellows -get to-|formation. He said that when he 
coloratura tricks given to her,| gether, in barroom or in the street|was at Brookhaven “any building 
t her notes at her entrance in the silly ngiht. It is Hail, Hail,|as contaminated by radiation as 
s the audience, which wasn’t the Gang’s All Here, which you,Salt Lake City was after one ex- 
sure to what extent Sullivan was|recognize when the chorus, after nary wou ‘chy been evacu- 
kidding. Her personality was so'it stomps in “with catlike tread,"/@ immediately. 
bewitching that I found myself breaks into “Come, friends, whe| Inspiration for the Reporter ar- 
grinning when she smiled and plough the sea.” ticle came from some clippings 
scowling when she pouted. Next week will be devoted atjfrom a weekly newspaper, the|ments in which Anheuser-B 
Morgan Stuart, as  Frederic,'87th Street to “The Mikado.” Times-Bonanza of Tonopah, Nev.| officials pictured the junior Beck 
: a Seer wer ie editor, Robert A. ba. ngges vA a ee —s ~~ 
See Kallen of the New School for So- the courage to stand up to|whose father Geman tha 
" ger Featured \ ia} Research has written an in-|browbeating from AEC.- His/get $1,000 a month out ef the beer. 
in May 19 Coneert troduction to the book. It includes|newspaper published the findings | business plus a nickle a case on 
Pete Seeger, king of the five- the actual documents of the case|of Nobek prize winner Dr. Linus all Budweiser sold in Alaska. t 
string banjo deel Ce ail Meeaton"s which Sen. McCarthy initiated; Pauling on the dangers from radi-|' Counsel Robert F. Kennedy said 
best-known folksingers, will be the #gainst the author and teacher. {ation poisoning following nuclear} Beck Jr., and two others sought by 
Site ant nto eumeust next | nh 1953 Sen. McCarthy —. — ree _ senators had slipped into Can- 
. | te question Lamont about! Same issue 0 imes- ada. 
Sunday, May 19. ibe sitair, SPO™-this beliefs and the books he had| Bonanza reported the death of lit-|—~ ) 
School itt} be held at the'WTitten. The author challenged the|tle Martin Bardoli from leukemia.;) VANCOUVER, B.C., May 9.— 
Pythian 135 West 70 Street. at,Jurisdiction of the McCarthy Com- The Reporter article points out) A check of hotels failed to disclose 
2:30 P.M inermne to inquire into a citizen’s the unfortunate consequences of the whereabouts of three witnesses 
“Mr " Seeger’s program, includ- politica] —— relgious gern, oe one and me ee = on 9 Aig ee Senate 7 
, : ; associational activities or any other| #gency— IS respons or | Dave , Jr.., Norman Gesse 
a Serr lee ~" Pd » blues personal and private ite. He| both weapons development and and Joseph McEvoy. The records 
shite Lain eiteane til grand in hy for answered a few questions concern-| guarding public health. Jacobsiof a U-Drive automobile agency 
folksong SO I of all ages urges that “the fundamental pat-|indicated they were in the area. 
The program will also include a 
sonatina for trumpet by David 
Simon. Proceeds will go to the 
School's scholarship fund. 
The concert is the fourth in an 
annual series honoring the late 
‘Jack Zilbert, until his death the 
of the School’s Brass De- 
mea 5 Tickets may be obtained 
y mail or in person from the Met- 
ropolitan Music School, 18 West 
74 St., New York 23. 
New Book On 
The Lamont Case 
Off Press May 20 
An important legal case that 
Pits Russ out of a Congressional] 
investigation conducted by Sen. 
McCarthy is the subject of a doc- 
umented study, the first of its 
kind, to be. published May 20 by 
Horizon Press, it was announced 
= 
new book, titled “The La- 
mont. Case,” is edited with com- 
mentary by Philip Wittenberg, the 
New York attorney was coun- 
sel to Corliss Lamont in the Con-' 
gressional ae case which 
1953 and 1956, Prof. Horace’‘M.' 


and discounts” which may be im- 
posed by lenders upon builders, 
sel er buyers of FHA-insu 
or Gi-housing, “') ** 6th 


$3 


r4_idenied by the Reporter but as its 


further in providing funds for eal 


tests are conducted under rigidly 
controlled conditions. This is not 


editorial points out, AEC “has fre- 
quently used the strictures of the 
security regulations to cover up its 
failures to give adequate protectioa 
or warning to a sizable number of 
people in the region.” Furthermore, 
so much is still unknown about the 
fallout dangers that even the most} 
stringent precuations cannot rd 
against all the possible results of 
the poisonous cloud that will mush- 
room over Nevada very soon. 

The same (May 16) issue of The 
Reporter reprints a broadcast by 
CBS commentator Eric Sevareid in 
which he said: _ 

“There are no signs 
‘unilaterally, our tests; 
.what we would do if Russia does 
isuspend hers and sticks to it is a 
most mo gr gy Reggio The best 
way out of 


growing ica- 
ment, which is 


: surel inal if 
not ‘so surely shia, would still 


| 


that we will, 


{begins to get into high gear. 
| We detect the welcome rumbling 
of, the motor. The ignition is on; 
ithe. starter works; but the full 
ipower of our readers and friends 
thasn’t yet been poured on, if we 
tcan an automotive metaphor. 
So, friends, pour it on. Rush subs 
and contributions. Make checks or 
meney orders out to Robert W. 


Pilgrimage 
(Continued from Page 1) 


whole nation suffers.” 

The open letter concluded: 

“In times like these it is good 
to know where one stands, and we 
hope that your burden on May 17 

ill be lessened by the thought of 
knowing that we, as Americans, 
are standing with you:” 

The Pilgrimage will meet at 
noon, May 17, before the Lineoln 
Memorial in Washington, exactly 
three years to the ménute since 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Warren began reading the 
historic decision rendering uncon-,end! « 
stitutiona] segregated public} 
schools. ) ® 

New York offices of the Pilgrim-} Classified Ads 
age are located at 217 W. 125 St.} 

— STEEL FLATWARE—Ideal 
gift to give or own. Up to 50 percent 
OFP on imported & domestic patterns. 


Church, 132 W. 136 St. 
Standard Brand Dist., 148 Fourth Ave., 


or Committee for a Free 
-Press, P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York 3, N. Y. Or, as 
we've said befere, come on up and 
visit with us and bring the cash 
along. We’er at the 8th fleor, 35 
E. 12th St., N.Y.C. Happy week- 


4 


More than 10,000 pilgrims are 
expected to go to Washington from} 8 P 

ed York. Some leaders have} ee ee 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


pped up their expected figure} 
ashington fiom 50,006 to 75,-} 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
eekends, economi- 


s 
in 
000. ‘Three thousand are expected 
from the Pacific Coast. 


service, days, nights, w , 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 33786. 
ai “atts i be int ee a om 


: 
3% 


New York, Friday, May 10, 1957 


Warns premature op timism’on Herb 


CLEVELAND, May 9-— Dr. 
Charles Thomas, while planning 
to x-ray strikeout king Herb 
Score’s injured eye today, 

' warned of “premature optimism” 
that the stricken Cleveland In- 
dian pitcher's sight will be 
saved. 

“It is still far too early to 
predict whether the eye will or 
will not be saved,” Dr. Thomas 
‘said. “The exact extent of dam- 
age to the eye will not be known 
for a day or two and possibly 
for even longer.” 

Dr. Thomas specifically 
branded as..“premature” a pub- 
lished re that he predicted 
Score’s eye will be saved. He 
said the paper which published 
the report “apparently misun- 
derstood what I said.” 


The 23-year old Score, felled 
Tuesday night by a line drive 
off the bat of Gil McDougald 
in the first inning of the Indians’ 

ame with the New York Yan- 

ees, was reported to have spent 

a fairly comfortable night. Dr. 
Thomas has’ prescribed com- 
plete rest and quiet” and has 
Score in a Meditistedeteabenel 
room at Lakeside Hospital. 

Dr. Thomas pointed out that 
he may even delay the x-rays 
if he feels Score should have 
another day of complete rest. 

The horror over one of the 
most serious accidents in base- 
ball history gave way somewhat 
to optimism yesterday when 
Dr. Thomas revealed that Score 
is able to see out of the eye. 
The Cleveland specialist point- 


ed out that fact “is encourag- 
ing but not conclusive. 

“He can see out of the eye,” 
Dr. Thomas said. “But it is like 
looking across the street during 
a fog due to the accumulation 
of blood. The eye bled profuse- 
ly. immediately after the ball 
struck.” 

Dr. Thomas did add some en- 
couraging facts, however. 

“Fortunately, the ball struck 
him flush,” he said. “It caught 
the top of his eyebrow bone, 
his cheekbone and his nose. The 
nose was fractured. Apparently 
the bone structure of his face 
absorbed most of the impact 
that would have desroyed the 


eye. There is no brain injury. 
He also suffered a cut on the 
right eyelid and a bruised right 


cheekbone.” 
ve 


Can't avoid being 
hit, hurlers say 


but he lost sight of the ball and 
= his glove down too quick- 


There could easily be a repe- 
tition of the Herb Score accident, 


y, one of the Giants explained. 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday's games) 


NATIONAL 
C.B. 


iy 
I 
242 
2 
6 
642 
8‘ 


Milwaukee 
Cincinnati ..~ 
Brooklyn 

St. i 

Philadelphia — 

New York ___- 

Chicago 

EROMIER ns. Re 


(by roosevelt ward jr. « 


A meaningful year for Althea 


IN ENGLAND this summer, Althea Gibson, the Jackie Robin- 
son of amateur tennis, begins the first leg of her determined 1957 
journey, which has as its goal winning the prized Wimbledon and 
Forrest Hills singles titles. The 29-year-old net star is quietly 
sharpening play — a choice group of male players, each se- 
lected to improve different phases of her game. 

After winning just about every other title, Althea has set her 
sights on succeeding this time in becoming the first Negro to cap- 
ture the two coveted tennis championships, eluding her so far in a 
brilliant pioneering career. Last year, thorny nemesis. Shirley Fry, 
frustrated both bids, ousting the Harlem star in quarterfinals at 
Wimbledon and in finals at Forrest Hills. ; 

Previous to these thwarted efforts, Althea had won practicall 
every tournament in the world, beating all the great stars and, 
among others, winning the French, Italian and Asian champion- 
ships during a global tour. Referring to the unsuccessful Wimble- 
don and Forrest Hills bid, Althea said: 

“I had won so many other places I naturally was disappointed. 
I thought then I was overtennised and now I'm sure of it. I had 
played almost every day for eight solid months before Wimbledon. 

“But now, I'm anxious to get back”, she added “This year the 
tour will be restricted, so I won't ove out at the wrong time... . 
I’ve had plent of rest and I'll be ready to catch that plane to England 


on May 23.” 

Very important to Altheas chances is her “morale” declared 
eoach Sidney Llewllyn, discussing the young stars tendency to 
press overhard in tense competition. He pointed to her big defeats 
at the hands of Shirley Fry, adding: 

“Althea beat Shirley five or six times . . . but in the big ones, — 
I just don’t know. Althea’s problem is herself, her temperament. 
That’s what I'm working on the most.’ 

This year its likely Althea wont have to worry about Miss Fry, 
a new bride who recently announced her retirement in Australia, 
leaving the young Negro star as reigning queen of the net world. 

Before Wimbledon, Althea will defend singles titles in England 
at Surbeton, Manchester and Beckenham and play at Queens where 
she won the doubles along with Darlene Hard last year but didn’t 
compete in the singles. Then ... the 57 bid really begins. 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT: Received this letter 


from our Chicago correspondent Sam Kushner, an old baseball buft 
whom, as you see, is trying to shore up flagging hopes for his beloved 
White Sox. 


Dear Roosevelt: 
As I write this, my beloved White Sox are in second place, 


momentary victims of Yankee reg ngs oe ag “1 took 
AM four straight from the high flying Yanks, I das off a highly en- 
ERICAN thusiastic long winded letter to. your eminent predecessor Lester 


—o I New ROG pasa Rodney. fan 
mented Murry Dickson of the! _Bucky Walters, the Giants’: co); As I recall, I predicted the demise of the Yankee empire in that 
Cardinals. “f ball th t itching coach, said he remem-| * | airmail special delivery letter to Lester. Now that the tables have 

¢ imepe dial Anseridie ep a bered how Jim Turner was hit in been turned I write with hesitation and send this letter by ox cart. 
whizzed by my head and I neverithe face by a line drive off the Now it is the ignoble Bronx Bombers who have swept the series. 
saw.” bat of Ival Goodman in a game Out here in the far reaches of the mid west all is not lost, 

And Hersh Freeman of the between the Braves and Reds. however. The gms Milwaukee Braves, our beer drinking neigh- 
Reds declared, “all you can do is|___{t wasn't a pleasant sight to bors to the north roost in first place. “Tis true, they are threatened 
pray you get your glove up. in| 5°: Walter said. “But there’s by those ever dangerous Dodgers, but it looks like a new look out 
time.” P'™ nothing much that can be done this way. 

’ ad about it, pitchers simply have to But back to the Sox. Off to the fastest start in their history 
The injury Score suffered when) stay ready after delivering the they have been temporarily derailed. The biggest Sox weakness 
e was felled by a liner off Gil’}a1},” came to the fore in the series. The lack of punch at the much 
McDougald’s bat in a game be-| The Reds cited an incident in needed moment of crisis was quite evident. 
eween the Indians and Yankees! which Ted Kluszeski almost maim- Time after time, the strikeout replaced the much needed hit. 
Tuesday night naturally is a big! a ex-big leaguer Ted Wilks with a And the Yanks played tight ball, with Bobby Schantz, Johnny Kucks 
topic of conversation, even over and Art Ditmars turning in superb mound performances. Harshman, 


ia ithe National liner through the box. 
in the ational League. “Fortunately for Wilks, he was Bob Skinner of Pittsburgh. Right} Pierce and MacDonald were no match for them over the past week- 
Score’s mishap made a partic- end. 


only hit on the arm,” said a Cin-| under the heart I could see the 
ularly deep impression with Car-'cinnati player, “But he carried an|ball but couldn’t get out of the The Sox still are a first rate ball team, and with some seasoning 
dinal pitchers inasmuch as they on the part of Jim Landis, who is playing great ball, and John Phil- 


| *y;imprint of the National League way. I just froze. 
still remember how Bobby Slay-|president’s signature on his arm’ e only one who could offer! lips at third base the Yanks can find themselves hard pressed all of 
baugh, a rookie Redbird hurler, the way. 


er,/for almost three weeks.” the harassed pitchers any help 

lost an eye when hit by a line| Antonelli pointed out that he|lwas Cardinal pitcher Hal Smith. It's earl 

drive during spring training in| falls off the mound when he’s “Only solution I know for al really started. 

1952. ) through with his delivery much in, pitcher,” he said, “is for him to| the speed of Sox, plus overall _— pitching and some improved 
“The worst thing about those the manner Score does. wind up and not turn loose of the| hitting can make a horse race of the American league pennant yet. 

liners through the box is that you| “I’ve been hit. in the chest,|ball.” (All this is written as the Sox begin the three game series with the 

never had a real chance to: get e Boston Red Sox). | 


ready,” said Sam Jones. “I’ve been Between the Braves and the Sox, we should turn up one win- 
hit on the side of the head in the AK AND 4 ACKER GIVE ner out this way and with a little luck (Yankee hard luck) we could 


big league pitchers agreed today, 
because they all are “sitting ducks” 
any time a liner comes whistling 
back through the box. 

“There’s simply no defense,” 
said Johnny Antonelli of the 
Ciants. | 

“I wish I had a buck,” om) 


Ruben Gomez said most of the| 
balls’ pitchers get hit with result 
from outside pitches to the bat- 
ter. | 
“The only way I know ko pro- 
tect myself,” Gomez said, “is to 
feel that every ball I throw up 


there will be hit right back at 


GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at New York (night) 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh (night) 
Cincinnati at Chicago 
Milwaukee at St. Louis (night) 


Cleveland —. 
Detroit 

Kansas City —.- 
Baltimore 
| Washington me 


GAMES TODAY 
New York at Baltimore (night) 
Chicago at Detroit (night) 
Washington at Boston (night) 
Kansas City at Cleveland 
\ ae 
ankles and thighs,” he said. “The 


hardest anyone ever hit me was 


in the season (I hope) and the shakedown has not 
Al Lopez is turning out to be quite a manager and 


— 


Negro leagues but never up here.” make it a North Shore Series instead of a subway series. 

Oh by the way, some people here are wondering if the Dodgers 
haven’t already moved out to L.A. and the AAA Los Angeles team 
isn’t about to be replaced by the last place Cubs in the minor leagues. 
The Cubs sure aren’t up in the majors judging by the current stand- 


Jones knocked on wood in a 
hurry, though. | 


“That Wes Covington hit me a 
nati sweep of nine straight games 


shot in the ankle last season that 
I won't forget in a hurry,” he 
added. “The ankle swelled up like 


a watermelon.” 


Listening to Jones, Cardinal 
teammate Jim Davis agreed “there 
isnt a darn thing a pitcher can do 
to help himself out there.” 


“Take pitchers like Herman 
Weimeier and Jim Hearn,” he’ 
added. “They finish their follow-' 
through and -they’re way over on 
the side. ‘re trying to get a 
little extra on the ball. I do the 
same thing myself and it makes 
you a sitting duck against a line 
drive.” 

Some of the Giants recalled how 
Larry Jansen was hit in the face 
by a liner off Bob Feller’s bat dur- 
ing an exhbition game a few years 


walt eeoareger oe Goes ee Te. pea rested Lia | 
» >, )) Jansen, put his glove up.ia time 


Don Hoak and Warren — 


provide iron-clad evidence today 
that. general manager Gabe Paul 


has scored another trade coup in 
his efferots to bring the Cincinnati 
Reds their first pennant since 1940. 


Acquired from the Chicago Cubs. 


Nov. 13 for pitcher Elmer Single- 


ton and infiielder Ray ean 


Hoak and Hacker were key figures 
as the Reds .ran their winning. 
streak to nine games Wednesday 
night with a 7-6 victory over the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 
a 
inning to give the Reds their win- 
ning margin while Hacker gained 
his third win of the 
number he scored all last year for 


Hoak blasted 


grand slam homer in the eighth 


ear—the same 


| 


the . Cubs. Mitty) 


The victory completed a Cincin- 


in the east—believed to be the first 
time the feat has been accom- 
plished since the pennant-winning 
Reds of 1940 turned the tric’... In 
addition, the triumph moved the 
Reds to within a half game of 
the first-place Milwaukee Braves, 
who suffered a 2-1 loss to the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies. 


Hoak, a .215 last season when 
he went 0-forl2 against Don New- 
combe, connected for his grand 
slam off the big Brooklyn right- 
hander to. to snap a 3-3 tie and ne- 
gate Gil Hodges’ three run homer 
in the bottom of*the eight. -Hoak, 
who also had a single, increased 
his league leading average to .415 
and also leads the circuit with 21 


runs batted in, 


a 


ings. 
Fraternally, 
Sam Kushner 
: 


Another letter I’m bursting with pride to print came in from 
a female fight follower in Brooklyn, with hosannas to my predict on 
the Robinson-Fullmer clash. 
Dear Mr. Ward: | 

Hot dog! Your prediction on the Robinson fight was just beauti- 
ful and your subsequent column on the same was equally delicious. 
Congratulations. 

I wished I lived in a kind of land where I wouldn't be afraid to 


‘sign this letter. .. . But I am in the theatre, the bottom-rung I might 


add, but nevertheless = it, and grew: (bie — Brother what a 
commentary on our 100 percent : 

At present I am unemployed so can’t do what I would like, 
which is send along some money to keep The Worker alive, in your 
name, but when I am working I shall certainly do so, | 

— ely Yours, 


Thanks. The praise was plenty enough, but I'll hold: you to 
your promise ‘cause we need the bread(money). Your other com- 


ment was very apt. 


